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Dear Mr, Secretary: , 

On * behal f of the Nat tonal Advisory Committee on Black Higher Ecajcaticm and 
Black Colleges andvUniversities, I am pleased to submit ar Tnte^nni report 
on the status of Blacks in higher education, entitlec { ^nsnoir an d 
Retention Problems of Black Students at Seven PredmiiMnt:^ White 
Universities , ' . . ..• . ' — 

this report furthers the Committee's mandate to a<>rn* arc make 
reconro means to increase *£cq§& 9 retention 

: ihd graduatipifr of Bl acks from institutions of higher educ^i - ttith its 

focus phv barriers 7 to admi ssi on and retention of Bl a<~ i dents at 

: piredCTinantly whi te universities, the report points n *> n*eed for 

expanded assistance programs and equitable pol icies to inc access and 
■V ensure opportunities for success of Blacks in higher educ 

We are grateful for the opportunity to focus national *iu on the 
issues' that adversely affect higher educational opportunity for Black 
Americans* H is our expectation that the findings and r ;^%iRsations 
contained in this report will assist the Federal governmeTV initiating 
and continuing efforts to provide racical equity in highe cation. 

Sincerely, 

Eli as Blake, J 
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FOREWORD 



The *'r;:3rcay Advisory Ccsnsrittee on Slack Higher Education and Slack 
CoU*sE~r3 and Universities «as established by the Secretary of Health, 
Eearar and Welfare in 1976 to advise ari make recommendations to the 
Seirrp.- -j ¥ the Assistant Secretary of Eaucrr- on, and the Commissioner of 
E:uot jn on all aspects of higher educ^on of B icck Americans. Its 
cmsTsr- #as extended to June 30, 1980, by the Secretary of Education to 
angbfe ~iie Committee to continue these .iraporrant functions within the U. S. 
5tt»f "tin Department. In undertaking tbcss taw., the Committer has * 
ffe«£ofe£tf a Plan of Action that calls for -z&s proiiurtliK of various reports 
Msr^-^rne the status 0* Blacks in h* xner irrtiorc and offerifiu 
ok. ^rrETions based on the findings of those rep rtc. 

Adrr- sx; 1 or and Retention Problems of Black Studen t- ai Seven Predominantl y 
Whil* : itm ttsrsi tl .es is the latest in the corfcir tng .series of CcwnUtee 
repors designeu""~to attracz national atti-SKtK tn problems of Black 
parrv ration in, higher 0 education a.id to Influeerca U^S. education policy. 
The concerns addressed in this report derive *:rm Gcal II, Opportunities 
for Access, of the Committee's Plan of Actio*. Section B of Goal II calls 
fo? ^ "review and identification of means itt increase., access, retention 
<*n< graduation of Blacks from institutions ^jf higher education at the 
tjr aerate, undergraduate, and professional >r:hool levels 11 (Charter Area 

^revvv-s reports in the. series include: 

— Target Date, 2000 AD: Goals for Achieving Higher Education Equity fc>.- 
Black Americans, Volume I , which represented the culmination of the 
activities of the original fifteen members of the Committee by presenting 
the necessary components of a long range plan for increasing the 
participation of Black Americans in hi gear education and enhancing tha 
histcrtcally Black colleges and universities. 

— StiTi A Lif el irie: _ The Status of Historical ly Black Colleges and 
Universities , which focused -on currenr: conditions in the Nation" 1- ! 
historical ly Bl ack col leges and " provraed a framework for future 
recommendations designed to enhance thi* unique sector of the higher 
education system. 

— The Black Educational Policy Researcher: An Untapped National Resource , 
which identified reasons for the paucity of research by Blacks on questions 
of public policy related to the educations needs of Blacks and explored 
ways to expand the research and scholarship case; 

— Black Colleges and Universities: An Essential Component of a Diverse 
System of Higher Education, which stressed -toe continuing commitment of 
historically Bl ack institutions to serve mi ncnrfty and low-income students, 
as well as the need to ensure their continuec viability; 

— Access of Bl ack Amertcahslto Hi gher Education : How Open Is -the Door? , 
which, investigated , the V-barriers J to incressed Black participation m 

vpostsScohdaigLieid^^^ possible ways to increase access, and 

emphasized the i2nec£sstt^ -diversity—and -p-tur-allstlxL 

educational structures In or de future needs of Black students; 



This repsn-. also deals with carriers to higher sue it 1 on faced r Black 
Americar- but it focuses specifically on admiss'-r and retention ~ oblems 
at sever predominantly white universities. Thro,r- a series of ndepth 
Interviews and an analysis of questionnaire? csrmistered tc Black 
studenti. Black faculty and administrators, s~. white f acul y and 
adminisrHtrr-s at the univs-si ties studied, the r-;_r.-t reveals ihtz Black 
students ize barriers t: admission and retentm ranging fr~i poor 
secondary -chool prepara— on and university n.-.-.ility to ina equate 
financia v d and a pauci of Black faculty ro -models. It cccludes 
that predominantly white universities need to S3H up their ef- -ts to 
recruit aire adnit Blacks (particularly those from -3 lower income jups) 
create nesaec support systems to ensure retentio- or Black studsn=, and 
encourage a n--:-? welcoming campus environment. 

The Cornirrttes: extends special appreciation to Dr. Donald H. Smith, 
professor r giucation at Baruch College of the :Uy University rf New 
York, who Dr-ouent. his substantial knowledge and profound insight to jear on 
this little esplored question with such fruitful results. The Committee 
also wishes 0 acknowledge the contributions of its Program Delegate, Carol 
J. Smith, who supervised the research and production of the reooA "and 
Susan H. CouEnlin, who edited the report. 



Eli as Blake, Jr. 
Chairperson 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

this study was commissioned by the National Advisory Committee on Black 
Higher Education and Black Colleges and Universities to serve a three-fold 
purpose: , ; . ■ 

1. to identify the principal problems related, to the admission anff^ 
retention of Black undergraduate students in institutions of higher 
education: , " , 

2. to propose program alternatives and strategies for their retention 
arfd graduation from college; and 

3. .. to \ make recommendations regarding the responsibilities of 

predominantly white institutions in assuring e access and graduation 
"V opportunities for iBlack students. 

Originally Uhe investigation was to include , students in graduate and 
professional schools. However, time and scheduling constraints presented 
their inclusion in the study. . " 

During visits to seven predominantly white universities, this Investigator 
conducted personal interviews and administered "a^uestionnaire to Black 
students, Black faculty and administrators, and white faculty and 
administrators. ~ o ~ V 

The study was originally designed to include one distinguished private 
university and one public State university from each of four geographical 
regions— East, South, Midwest and West. However, the southern public 
university selected fori the investigation declined to participate, citing 
it's involvement in ongoing litigation related to the Adams desegregation 
mandate. Th^ refusal came too, late to substitute another institution, so 
the study was cstrr i ed tut wi th seven universities. For purposes of this 
report; * shall call them East Public University, East Private University, 
South Privfe University, Midwest Private 

Uniyersity^ University, and West Private University; 1 

Identical letters were sent to all of the institutions, requesting that 
meetings be arranged with the following groups or individuals: ' 

—Chai^ and^four or five members of the largest Black 

student organization; ; » • " ' 

--Black ita^ of Black student organizations* (seven 

or eight, including grad^te^ students) ; 

--Dean of Students ahd/or Vice Presi^ for Student Affairs; 



Jin^ that the uni versiti es and 

: un t^S® "9 in the indepth inter 

Views^and!a^ not be cited by name. 



—Director of. .Admissions;*, 
—Director of Financial Aid; 
.^^thairperson of the ^Faculty Senate; • 

' —Director of Freshman Studies/Director of Developmental Studies (if such 
: or a similar administrator existed); and . 

..—Black faculty, administrators or support staff. 

The amount of cooperation from the universities variedc *Fbr example, one 
university complied with all requests— making 'students, administrators and 
faculty available and hosting two luncheons and a dinner. At the opposite 
end of the spectrum was a university that planned no meetings until I Had 
actual >y arrived on campus. Still another arranged the meetings at six 
m different sites on a vast campus, making it almost impossible to collect 
the required data in the two days allotted for .each campus visit. 

As a result, the number, of questionnaires administered and the number and 
quality of interviews obtained varied from campus to campus. However,- 
despite the difficulties encountered and the short time period available to 
conduct the study (April 15, 1979 to May 25, 1979), a good deal of useful 
information was acquired. - ! 



II. ANALYSIS OF INDEpffr INTERVIEWS 



An Overview of Admissions and Attrition 

The admissions and attrition statistics made available by the seven 
universities included in the study are incomplete. In some cases, 
university off icials sported that they had no data; in others, data were 
simply not provided; still others provided incomplete or contradictory 
data. 

Nonetheless, it is clear from the data available that Blacks make up a 
small percentage of admissions at the private schools investigated, with 
some universities increasing and others decreasing their Black enrollments 
since the early seventies. The public universities have made only slightly 
better progress. ' (Table 1) * 

The period of the late sixties to the early seventies seems to represent a 
pivotal point in the pattern of Black admissions to higher education 
institutions. Following the death of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., in 1968, 
many American universities, including all of those in the study, initiated 
special efforts— sometimes special programs—to increase Black admissions. 
For example, South Private University— which admitted no Black 
undergraduates until 1963, admitted only a handful thereafter, and 
recruited no Blacks until 1969— was strongly motivated by the King 
assassination and a subsequent takeover of the president's office by Black 
students. Fol lowing j*the disturbances, the university instituted a Summer 
Transition Program (STP), created an Office of Black Affairs (changed to 
"minority" affairs in 1978), launched an Afro-American Studies Program, 
and hired a Black admissions officer. 

/ 

In fact, all of the universities studied have Black personnel in their 
admissions offices. Some of the Black admissions officers concentrate 
exclusively or primarily on recruiting Black students, while others are 
assigned to work with a more general population. 

Likewise, all of the universities, except West Private, has or had a 
special program to promote the academic adjustment of Black students whose 
admissions credentials (Scholastic Aptitude Test scores, class rank, grade 
point average) do not qualify them for regular admission or whose academic 
projections suggest difficulty in remaining in school. Even East, Private 
University,- which can boast of Black students with college board scores 
averaging 100 points above their nearest rivals, found it necessary to 
establish an "Efficacy Seminar" in an attempt to help those students' 
systematically structure their goals and learn to manage their time. 
Midwest Private had a special program during 1971-1973 but discontinued it. 
Midwest Public has an Opportunity Program' that provides for specie, 
admissions, financial aid, academic assistance, and "other ^necessary 
support." East Public University has a State Educational Opportunity Fund 
Program which, supplemented by university funds, provides financial aid 
and academic support services^ West Public has a Freshman Summer Program 
and an Academic Advancement Program that provide academic support 
services. As mentioned earlier , South Pri vate has a Summer transition 
Program (STP). " . 
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South Private University's program rates a closer look, as it illustrates 
differences in Black and white perceptions that surfaced time and again at 
all of the universities investigated. At the outset, the purpose of the 
STP was to provide precollege academic support and remedial education for 
entering Black freshmen whose records indicated the need for special 
assistance. Gradually the program's racial composition has changed; it now 
includes numbers of white women and a few white male athletes. University 
officials say the change is designed to avoid "stigmatizing" Black students 
by placing them in an all Black program. Black faculty and students have a 
different ^explanation. They view the inclusion of white students as a 
weakening p£ coSi trnent to Bl ack students at best and, at worst, a veiled 
move to discontinue the program. They point out that every STP slot 
allocated to a white student eliminates a space for a Black student in need 
of academic assistance. By reducing opportunities for underachieving 
Black students, South Private could ultimately limit its Black admissions 
to an elite group of high achievers. 

In fact, a growing lack of interest in underachieving Black students from 
inner-city high schools was evident among most of the universities 
investigated, even though they have taken some steps tc provide assistance. 
For example, 75 percent of the current Black population at East Private 
University is middle-and upper-class and the product of predominantly 
white communities and predominantly white schools. By contrast, in 1969, 

40 percent of the Black po pulati on cam e from the lower class. An__East. 

Private official looked at this shift as a positive sign: "It is right for 
East Private and better for the students, because there is better 
adjustment and less desperate alienation. " One admissions director from 
another private university put it more bluntly: "If we had two Black 
students with almost identical admissions prerequisites to choose from, we 
would choose the one from the private school." Pressed for a reason, the. 
official responded, "Parochial c and prep school graduates have been 
socialized to fit into our academic and social requirements better than 
those of the public schools." 

This preference for students from private schools over those with equal 
qualifications fronP public (mostly inner-city) schools portends - a- 
potentially eVitist admissions policy, in which few students from all- 
Black inner-city schools will gain entree to the rgost prestigious 
universities. Taken to its logical conclusion, such highly selective 
admissions policies, which look not only for the highest achievers but also 
for those who have been socialized in white environments, could ultimately 
result in the development of an elite Black leadership that has little 
identification with its Black roots and, accordingly, feel's little 
responsibility for the Black underclass. This crucial issue surfaces not 
only at the prestigious private universities but also emerges to a lesser 
extent at the public universities studied. 

The statistics on attrition are equally disturbing. Even the incomplete 
data made available suggest an alarming rate, of failure. At Midwest 
Private and Midwest Public, the Black attrition rate hbversL at^ about _ 43 
percent. Considering Midwest Private's far more Selective admissions 
policy, this failure rate for Black students is enormous. West Public's 



Black freshmen fail at a rate of 31 percent; students enrolled in East 
Public's special Educational Opportunity Program flunk out at a rate of 28 
percent. (Neither of these figures describes more than a fraction of Black 
students on either campus however.) South Private reports a small 
attrition rate of 20 percent. East Private reports negligible Black 
attrition, with 50 percent of the Black population doing honors work, 
compared with 80 percent of the white population. West Private reports no 
data. (Table 2) 

The existence of special programs that provide academic and financial 
assistance seems to have little impact on Black attrition at the 

JiMJ^r^ltiesJnyestljgated. Despite special academic and financial aid 

programs at East Public, Midwest Public~and~West~Publicr attr1tion is a 
major problem. Midwest Private, which provides financial aid but no 
special academic assistance, also has a major attrition problem. South < 
Private, which provides financial aid and has a special academic assistance 
program, has a modest problem. East Private, which admits the cream of the 
Black crop, provides financial aid and conducts a special seminar to assist 
Black students, has no special attrition problem. 

Unfortunately, many university policy makers seem to believe that raising 
admissions standards and favoring Black students from private schools are 
the best ways to reduce high attrition rates or maintain low ones. .Such a 

strateg y could b e deva stating to the educational Aspirations of _ 

economically poor Black students from the inner cities. A policy of 
elitism does not address the higher education needs of Black Americans. 

The Social Milieu . 

It is important to understand the social context in which the education of 
Black students on predominantly white college campuses takes place. 

Statements made during indepth interviews with Black students revealed 
that, by and large, they feel depressed, lonely and alienated. They 
perceive their ..universities as hostile places in which their relationships 
____J l ^ltJ]LJ!^*ll^_JP^ and white students are often demoralizing. 

At West Public, Midwest Public, Midwest Private and East Public, students ~~ 
complained of police harassment. They referred specifically to a double 
standard employed by campus security police, who frequently stop Black 
students and require identification cards, while making no such demands on 
white students. .. ...... 

During the interviewing period, serious racial tensions existed at'East 
Public University, where Black students and some Black faculty were 
pressing demands upon the university administration to improve the quality 
of Black life 0 on campus. In several written communications to university 
administrators and state education officials, the students expressed great 
Concern about the following issues: 

—lack of active recruitment of Black students; 

—changing admissions policies and standards, which would discourage Black 
enrollments; 
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TABLE 2: ATTsRIION RATES OF BLACK STUDENTS, 1978-79 ACADEMIC YEAR 



r.dSu rTiVate 


1 / 


nl.awest Private 


*r0 h 


South Private 

j 


20% 


West Private 


No data 


East Public 


— 2/ 


Midwest Public 


42.7% 


West Public 


26%£ / 



-'A special assistant to East Private's president indicated that due to the 
~ - —un i vers ity "-s- h i gh 1 y-se 1 ee ti ve enrol l men t cr-i ter i a , - a tt ri ti on . W2S ne g] i.gible ... 

- -^The university could provide attrition data for only its Equal Opportunity » 
Program (EOP), which is one of four undergraduate coll eges.. . The EOP, which 

T : :r/. : . ■ is not 1 imited to Black students,, has an attrition rate of 28 percent for 
the class of 1978. Students bel ieve that the attrition rate is at least 
twice as jhigh. '■■ . 

S ■ : (■■'.. ' : ■ ■ .'. •. n '" . • •. ' •. .', ' • ; '/•' ■ 

l^This figure, which is based solely on data provided by the university, does 
~~ Qot-present a true picture. Attrition "data on entering freshmen reveal an 
^ ■ i average -attrition rate of 31 percent; for entering juniors . the figure 1 s 
S ' 2l percent. ■■■ Overall y for new Black freshmen and new Black juniors, the com- 
bined; attrition rate is 26 percent. Obviously, this figure does not account 

namely, second-term freshmen, , 
L 4 , sophomore s , sec ond- term juni or s, and sen%QfsT~~~~-~- — — — — - — ''■ 
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/ .-high attrition of Black -students; 
& s ; > , --ihsufffclent: financial :al<j;^**- 
|ff •■•■r ."'".--lack /of -Black faculty and staff and attrition rate of same; and 
"\;\;/Vftaras^nt-. by uni versi ty police. 

^^L a ^^P^ es ^ ^ a1 ^ about . tnese 1ssues>was taking place on campus, 
' ^ 0 f Black 

rumors of Black attacks on white students. 
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Several cM^&n co^uhicatiibhsS^aij uni versi ty of f i ci als and meetings 
betwee^^lcials 4^d ; : the /students followed, with the uni versify 
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Public 
painted 

. P"bl 1c» in whi^ emblem on a bui 1 ding honori rig a Black activist was 
x whitewashed; a 

What ( \s more, ; studfe they believe vitally affect 

">£/IKm^ community, are sometimes subject to 

;sanetjons-j ^ 

protests, was called in, of "the possible effect 

||\er ^Raiplc.i patf on ■ cbul dv;ha^iMS^ i .' : .her.v-'l a* school recommendations." 

-SometimesHthe ^soc.^ lesson^ of * rewarding "appropriate 

behavior."- The recently forced Fannie Lou Hamer Society at East Private is 
• * $0mW nt . tl ts members,: all Bl ack, were said by the Dearrof^Students 

ito have organized th antithesis of Black Student'As'sociatibn 

types, whose protests dye^ divesture and the Spoof they 

heartTly .disapproved. As\ one" university administrator' describeTTt, the 
:outlook>Qf the:N Was "so refreshing" that Its first 

\£9?A a K^nt«was;; attended by/no less thari the university's" President and 

• De ^^Studentsf ; ;; The1r pi^sence- clear ly si gnal ed support for appropriate, 
nonprotesting attitudes and behavior; Ironically, the late Fannie Lou 
Hamer,; herself a giant of Black protest, would have been uni ikely to attend 
the affair. ; : v 
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At the time of the interviews, South Private University was the only campus 
that was not beset by serious racial conflict. Yet, South Private students 
expressecTmany of the same sentiments that emerged as themes at the other 
universities. As one put it, "I think Black people could go through this 
entire university without learning anything about Black contributions to 
America." Another South Private student called the lack of recognition of 
Blacks in the curriculum "criminal." Other students complained of 
"institutional racism" and cited numerous administrative and faculty 
efforts to "make us forget about our Blackness," a characteristic seen by 
many, though not all, of the students as something to be cherished. 

On the other hand, white administrators and faculty interviewed at South 
Private expressed the opinion that," in the best interests of all students, 
race ought to be downplayed. This divergence of views between what most 
Black students feel is good for their cultural/emotional development and 
what most white faculty and administrators feel is good for the entire 
university is a source of considerable confusion and tension for Black 
students. 

The Academic Milieu 

At the prestigious private institutions studied in the East, West, Midwest, 
and, to a lesser extent, in the South, .the students face enormous academic 
pressure. Blacks are nO exception. Their identities are defined for them 

bT"tHetT^ca-demitr-clTSc-ip l i n c s . " I am-B-Uck-^or-'. 1 lf_eraa.le.,i!J or yjv(mH&L 
York" becomes secondary to "I am pre-med," or "pre-law," or "business." 

Even Blacks who have attended primarily white or' racially mixed schools 
have never experienced the feeling, expressed by one student, chat "my lab 
partner would cut my throat if it meant an 'A' grade for him." Tins, "dog- 
eat-dog" academic -environment is totally foreign to students from al i- 
31 ack inner-city schools. 

-Such fierce competitiveness, born of exceedingly high standards and 
demands, practically forces Black students into an unfamiliar combat, not 
only with white peers and professors but also with each other. All things 
being equal, the transition to £ the required "I am pre-med" mind-set might 
be nO more difficult for Blacks than for whites. However, the very real 
preser.ce of racism, reinforced by constant reminders of allegations that 
Blacks are allegedly inferior, makes ; it almost impossible to complete that 
transition' without carry i ng along raci al /identity. > 

Black students at these elite schools generally have both the intellectual 
ability and the academic skills to succeed, but they usually have no prior 
experience with such rigorous academic requirements and such ruthless peer 
attitudes and- practices. Their immediate task upon entry into the 
university is to learn how to "master the university and its mythology," as 
one student put it. The faster students learn the language, behaviorial 
codes, expectations, and other social nuances of the university community, 
the smoother wi 1 1 be their adjustment ..to the new environment. 

The academic adjustment for Black students at the public universities 
investigated in the Midwest, East, and West, while much slower, is much 
more difficult. They are not subjected to such rigorous academic 



requirements but neither are they the academic elite, possessing the 
superior secondary school training that characterizes the private 
university students. Most of them do not come *rom an academic environment 
where study and scholarship. are valued, and : ire is a carry-over effect 
As one West Public student described it, — - some Black-on-Black 

?!S ,U «L n f t t0 a , ChieV l*- Many Students ie] 5~ the m pres ion 

fSJll Mtl . 0n • ma -u y - n P -1 bllC university Bla anf must include such 

XS? s-ws^as:.* 0 study " (or to a: ^ *> 

Race Relations 

Black students appeared to associate primarily with other Black students 

nd^JT? t i?J B1 l Ck tabl . e " was in evidence 1n dormitory dining 
and cafeterias, although some individuals or small groups of Black students 
were observed eating at some of the "white tables." Living arrangSI 
followed the same pattern. Most of the campuses had largely BUck 
dormitories or concentrations of Blacks rooming with Blacks in primarily 
white dormitories. v y 

Such arrangements are a matter of student, not university, choice West 
Public students, for example, described' Black-white relate ' as "no 
Khif; 0 !! 8, J^ ev 90 their way $ and we go ours." Other students at West 
Public reported some jTMkjjrtilte tensions in the dorms. Black women 
sai d uo serve as deterrents tn Rl art man cnriaTOnvi^ir^-tx-T^-.-: 



~- — — — — , "\" ~z. — '■■ uuiiiio. oiaLs wuiiieii were 

serve as deterrentTToHBT acfTmen socialWhg~wTth"Wi^en^^~^ 

l^Jtt? f 0 Sf in ? t0 9 u eth er is seen by the students, not so' much as a 
reflection of Black, cohesrveness,, but as a necessity in a hostile 
2h£ ' As °ne East Private student explained it, "I couldn't deal 

with white people so I ^had to associate with Blacks. Blacks sit together 
other n " n9 Ve n ° conesiveness ' We don't stick up for each 

^/^lu 1 "'^ 6 ^ some evi " dence of slack Intra-group conflict on at least 
one of the campuses studied. Black students at West Private University 
have their own residence, Ujima House, which is both a haven for its 
occupants and a source ofrSlack disunity. Residents are referred to as the 
a , nd nonresidents are the "out-crowd." Such labeling, which the 
?^"*f *PP^ and nonresidents apart. 

Ironically, Ujima House is not a cultural center or counseling facility. 
It lends no support to Black students, who are as likely to criticize each 

?nS^id f l ?ri" b T 9 i SU r" BlaCk '" aS th6y are prone t0 decr * the "I-L- - 
individual" philosophy. % . - , . - 

In general students described West Private as a place where depression is 
?n??-4. W ^ h few support systems for Blacks. Said one: "There are no 
institutions and resources to help students caught in a cultural 
emotional, and academic whirlwind." White administrators and faculty made 
Sffcfff nffu S ^wnat differently. , They were inclined, as one white 
fJilrlin P !i ' * i°, take the Po^^on that "students are students," thus 
rejecting the need for support systems geared to the cultural tastes and 
differences of Black students. ^* 
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Most Black' students interviewed at all of the universities spoke of white 
faculty and student hostility, which manifests itself in a number of ways. 
Mentioned frequently was the alleged belief o- white faculty and students 
that Blacks had no legitimate place on campus, because all or most of them 
were special admissions or the beneficiaries of quotas. East Public 
University students complained of being told by their professors that 
classroom discussions, compos iti cms, and research papers that speak to 
Black issues are irrelevant. The same sentiments were echoed at West 
Private, West Public, Midwest Public and East Private, though at the 
latter, students noted a more subtle approach to silencing discussion of 
Black topics. East Private communicates its cues by means of courses that 
do not mention Blacks, bibliographies that omit Blacks, and course 
syllabuses that contain no references to Blacks. 

As mentioned earlier, another major concern with racial overtones *s the 
manner in which campus police single out Blacks for presentation of 
identification. 

Relations with Black Faculty and Administrators 

The attitudes of Black students toward Black faculty are ambivalent and 
complex. On the one hand, the students expressed the strong need for more 
Black' faculty and administrative role models. The hiring, tenuring and 
promoting of Black faculty were crucial issues in the position papers 
prepared by students at East Public and Midwest Public. On the other hmd, 
Black faculty and administrators were heavily criticized for "not relating 
to Blackness and Black students," as one undergraduate put it. South 
Private University students agreed with one of their peer's observation 
that "some students were demoralized by B^ack faculty who discourage their 
interest in Black culture." Midwest Public students contended that most of 
the small number of Black professors on campus do not interact well with 
81ack students. 

~At~the-SOTe-time, -Black__students seemed to understand the dilemma facing 
junior Black, faculty: th7~tradftional. mandate of publish or perish. In 
most universities, that dictum also means publish traditional— ergo, non- 
Black— scholarship. With limited time and specific academic constraints, 
the struggling junior Black faculty members apparently often neglect Black 
students. Such reasoning, however, does not seem to apply to tenured 
senior scholars. , 

Black administrators came in for even more biting criticism. Many students 
believe that the placement of some Blacks in high-level administrative 
posts is intended to keep students from protesting what they view as 
legitimate grievances. Said one: "Black administrators are either so 
frightened for their jobs that they don't help Black students, or their 
orientatioiKis such that they don't care or feel any responsibility to 
help." .. X 

By contrast, discussions and interviews with Black faculty and staff 
revealed that an overwhelming majority do understand the academic and 
sociorracial pressures x on Black students and are concerned about their 
welfare. x - 
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What Black faculty and administrators do about their understandings Is 
quite another matter; Howevsr. Except for Black faculty at Midwest Private 
University* who organized a mentor-student program in the spring of 1979, 
none of the Black faculty at the schools visited have created any formal 
structure to help students with their problems. In each university there 
were a few Black faculty members and administrators who, by virtue of their 
job assignments or personal interest, worked closely with Black students. 
There were also a f ewLwho kept the students at arm's length and appeared to 
have the attitude of indifference attributed to them by the student. 



I II. ANALYSIS OF QUESTIONNAIRES 

The themes that emerged In the inriepth interviews were reaffirmed by 
responses to a questionnaire administered toJ84 Black students, 47 Black 
faculty and administrators, and 38 white facility and administrators. The 
three 'groups were asked to indicate their perceptions of barriers to 
admission to their university, barriers to remaining at the university, and 
possible ways to overcome the barriers by selecting one of the following 
s responses: 

--unimportant 

—slightly Important 

—somewhat Important 

--very Important 

Items perceived as untrue in fact were co be marked unimportant. 

1^ ^ The following analysis focuses on differing perceptions among the three 
groups at the seven universities as a whole. An item ttfafr received a 
i iyC" combined "somewhat important'7" very Important" response from 70 percent or 
>k nrare of the total respondents 1n any gr^^ 1s assumed to be an Important 
; barrier or remedy as perceived by the responding group. 

- In general , the responses reveal that Black students ancKBlack faculty and 
administrators share similar perceptions of the barrier s c and remedies 
listed in the questionnaire. In some cases, however, the students or 
:S faculty/administrators attached a greater degree of Importance to a 

.. . particular barrier or remedy. This" Similarity of perception does not 
extend to; the white faculty and adnil ni str ators . With few excsptl ons , . their 
^ : j^cfaions are very" different f ran those of the other two groups. (Table 

Heading ?'tne%filhof barrier^ cited by Black students and Black 

■ ; V faculty/admi n1 strators- Were 'poor- secondary school preparation a hostl Te 
/ unl yer s ity f ; on vl ronment* flndifferent Urecrul tment i u- 1 n adequ ate f 1 n and al 
-sup^rt; has not traditionally welcomed 

BlackW " The; two ^ only on the; importance of Indifferent 

; ; ; ?^re^1tn«ht| w1th 79 ^percent of students giving; it a combined somewhat 
important/very ;i^ rating . compared to -46 percent . of .-Black faculty 
and. administrators. "rr^^J . , ' -. 

? White faculty and administrators attached far less Importance to such 

^ and Black faculty administrators- 

on only one item— poor secondary school preparation— with 74 percent 
giving it a somewhat Important/very important rating. 



TABLE 3: COMPARISON Of PERCEPTIONS OF MAJOR BARRIERS TO 
' AMISSION AND RETENTION AND POSSIBLE REMEDIES 



Issue 



Percent Agreement 



Black 
Students 



Black 
faculty/ 
administrator 



Barriers to Ariwlsslon; 

1. Poor secondary preparation 

2. Indifferent recruitment 

3. Inadequate financial aid 

4. Hostile university 

5/ University traditionally 
has not welcomed Blacks 

Barriers to Retention; " 

1 . Inadequate financial aid 

2. Feelings of alienation 
and loneliness 

3. Failure to use available 
counseling . 



4. Inadequate secondary 
^school preparation 

— 5. CulturaT/rac1*l Identity 
adjustments ' 

6. Sexual/social relationships 
Remedies; 

1. , Improved counseling facilities 

2. Improved remedial and 
■ tutorial programs 

3; Improved financial aid 

4. An organized program of Black 
cul tural activities through- 
out the year 

5. More Blick administrative 
faculty and staff models 

6. Assistance In securing part- 
time and summer jobs 

7. More; direct contact with * 
professors 

8. More systematic study by 
Black students . 

9. Special pre-col lege programs 

10. Greater participation In 
Black organizations 

11.. Greater participation in 
general university social 
and political activities " 



87 
79 
77 
80 

74 

88 
92 
55 
61 

70 

81 
80 

80 
94 

82 

86 

74 
75 

74 
70 



85 
46 
74 
85 

83 

77 
96 

79 

77 
59 

79 

79 

85 ' 

65 
100 
79 

. 89 

83 
70 

52 
74 



— m& — 

, faculty/ 
administrator 



74 
13 
26 
65 

63 

31 
74 

-60 

82 

76 
36 

37 

57 
42 

26 

68 

60 

71 

68 
65 

23 
52 



Similarly, barriers to remaining at. the university were viewed quite- 
differently by Black students and Black faculty/administrators compared to 
white faculty/administrators. Some 88 percent of Black students and 77 
percent of Black faculty/administrators identified inadequate financial 
aid as an important barrier; only 31 percent of white 
faculty/administrators did so. Likewise, 92 percent of Black students and 
96 percent of Black faculty/administrators cited feelings of alienation 
and loneliness as an important barrier n to retention, while 74 percent of 
white faculty/ administrators had a similar perception./ The onljr commonly 
perceived barrier to retention was cultural/racial identity adjustments, 
ranked as important by 83 percent of Black students, 77 percent of Black 
faculty/administrators, and 76 percent of white faculty/administrators. 

The identification of possible means of overcoming the obstacles to 
admission and retention also revealed differing perceptions among Blacks 
and whites. Almost 81 percent of Black students and Black 
faculty/administrators saw a great need for improved counseling, remedial 
and** tutorial efforts; only 57 percent of the white respondents had a 
similar view. Likewise, all of the Black faculty/administrators and 94 
percent of the Black students cited the need for more^ Black faculty, 
administrative and staff model s--a perception shared by only. 68 percent of 
the white faculty/administrators. The divergence of views also occurred 
when respondents considered the need for an organized program of Black 
cultural activities. It was identified as an important remedy by 80 
percent of the. students and 65 percent of the Black faculty/administrators, 
but only 26 percent of the white faculty/administrators. It is ironic to 
note that white respondents identified cultural/racial identity 
adjustments as a barrier to retention (76 percent response) but rejected 
Black cultural activities and organizations and only mildly supported the 
acquisition of more Black role models as ways to improve Black students 1 
chances of survival at^the universities in the study. 
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IV. RECOMMENDATIONS 
A. Admissions Policies , 

Admissions policies should continue to recognize an obligation to admit 
Black ^ studehtjslfrpm underachieving inner-city high school!. Policies that 
are f ormu 1 ated ^o admit only high achieving students; who have been 
sficiallzed to fit the i university's I image will exclude the niajority of Black 
youth. k - ;Xv, ; 

B;V ; Recruitment 

K(. Recruitment policies flow from admissions policies. Universities 
^o^feseeky pu^studehts from predominantly Black inner-city schools as 
vigorously as they recruit "preppies" and students from private or suburban 

':SChOOls.tf" ; vV' ; - ; ^v;.^rr:' ; -yv^ ; p;-. : v 

^€^5^^ P^ sonnel should be used to recruit Black students'. . Schedules 
is.nou^ are" visited early" In the 

recruitment process instead pf f 1 ate or "1 asfr; as is often, the case. . 

.J: ; CI qse c(^un1 cat 1 on ^i th hi gh school counselors- should betmai ntai ned. 

VJtate.^ Counselors should also be encouraged 

to c f ol low;; up von vstudeiits who are frequently slow in completing their 

C . Precol lege Programs / ■ ' 

^•^^^rsities should be encouraged to institute or continue special 
; precol lege programs, such as the Summer Transition Program at South Private 
University, which provide academic assistance during the summer before 
freshmen enroll. Students with poo**, secondary school backgrounds are 
}] kely to heed . he 1 p^ 1 n mathemat i cs , reading, and writing. They are also 
likely to. need instruct on oh how to stidy. 

2. /During the freshman year, students .should be given continuing access 
8 tp { acade^ are par t 0 f or similar 

to the precol lege programs. 

D. Orientation 

Black. students 'should receive an orientation to the university that helps 
them tor ••• . • . ■ 

• hIL^ , ,.:„•..,..'_:■ L.— L- .' 

--feel that. they deserve to be at the University, despite attitudes or . 
actions t^ tthe contrary; 

—understand the academic expectations of the. university and learn early on" 
how to go about^s at isfjying. those expect at ions: 

—pi an 'personal goals, Which may be in keeping. with or in addition to the 
goals of the university; and? 



.--learn how to locate resources that can be used to satisfy academic, 
social, psychological and economic needs. 

E. Counseling 

This "Is <a critical need in view of the enormous social and -academic 
pressures noted ;by Black students at predominantly white universities* 
Universities should hire Black counseling personnel whose personal 
philosophies permit them to help the students to be cohfortab,le with their v 
Black identities and their roots, and, at the same time, to function in the 
larger university community* 

F. Cultural Adjustment , 

Universities should encourage, not discourage, Black student awareness of 
their heritage in all of its positive aspects. Black students need their 
own organizations and cultural activities' as important means to deal with 
hostile environments and ensure the development of^ heal thy 'attitudes 
toward themselves an# other Black people. 

G. White Faculty/Admthi strator Awareness 

1. t ^ University presidents and other high ranking administrators' should 
take the lead in helping their faculties >o be more effective in teaching 
Blaclc students. Such a process is liktly to involve many factors: 

--awareness of racial attitudes and preferences; 

. '—reexamination of curricula^ content; " 

'—assessment of teaching -strategies; and 

—reexamination of assumptions about who should be served by the 
Univer sity, who "fits" the university's image,, and what social or racial 
characteristics are necessary for the good of the university. 

2. Universities should consider instituting, teaching seminars, group 
discussions, or lectures, and serinars in Black culture to help 
administrators, faculties and staffs become more aware of Blackv students' 
needs and how to satisfy them. 

■ * • • * i. ** * 

3. Leadership should be exercised to end harassment of BlackJstudents by 
campus security personnel .or local police. ■ * 

H. , Black Faculty/Administrators 

. ': .•■ • ■•■ - ■ . \ ■ ' : . . . ; . 

I. Universities should recruit and hire ' more Black * faculty, 
administrators, and staff to serve as models of achievement and to be 
resources •to assist students with their problems. Both Black students and 
Black facuTty7ad^1nistrators cited this as the most important solution to 
the-prbbl ems Black students face. This study agrees with that conclusion. 



2. Black professionals should develop mechanisms for direct and 
continuous contact with Black students. Some Black faculty and 
administrators will require similar sensitizing to that advocated for 
their white colleagues. Black faculty and administrators ought to see 
their roles as academicians or administrators who serve the total 
university population, but, -beyond that, as Black men and women who have an 
additional obligation to serve as models, mentors, and friends of Black 
students. 

I. Contact with Faculty - 

'. ./ ' ' • 

"Universities should encourage and provide mechanisms for more contact 
between Black .students and the general faculty, particularly professors 
under whom Black students are currently studying. Such contact could come 
in the form of personal conferences, lunch or dinner with the professor and 
groups of students, or other creative patterns. • • , 

J. Financial Assistance 

1. Black students need greater financial assis ice. While all of- the 
universities studied -provide financial assistance based on need, students 
complain of the Inadequacy .of the aid package, which. usually consists of a 
combination of.- grants, loans and job earnings. Where possible, 
universities should provide greater amounts of grant money and fewer loans. 

2. Freshmen should not be required to take during-school jobs. Students 
frequently cite the burden of holding a job during the freshman year. 

3. With Black youth unemployments a level of almost 50 percent, it is 
unrealistic to require that summer earnings be a part of students' yearly 
budgets. Where the university, is able to assist its Black students to 
secure summer jobs, then this requirement can and should be met. 

4. Contingency funds should' be available to help Black students meet 
financial emergencies. 

K. Further Study 

. t - * 

1. Other universities, similar to the ones in this study, should be 
surveyed. 

2. Graduate and professional school programs also "need close scrutiny. 

3. Such studies, however, "should be undertaken by teams of researchers, 
adequately funded for indepth investigation. 

L. Data Availability 

The U. S. Education Department should require annual data from colleges and 
unlversitiesj to give ' accurate information by race/ethnicity, on such 
^matters as changes 1n admissions policies, recruitment procedures, numbers 
of applicants and admissions, and attrition at 1 all levels. 
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v * SU MMARY 

I: ' The :^ta:an^Mher findings obtained during the course of this study do not 
'bode Well for the future of Black higher education at predominantly white 
y universities. 

Poor academic preparation in secondary schools appears to be the main 
•V;^/\y^ eit the seven universities 

investigated^ ^ them are considering changes in their 

admissions pol icies that would require higher college board scores and 
class rank— a trend that threatens to curtail Black enrdl lment even 
further. Even more disturbing is the tendency—already apparent at East 
V , Private Uni versi ty and West Private University— to select only the most 
^ "socially acceptable" Black students, excluding economically disadvantaged 
- students. If continued, the practice could ultimately produce a trained 
Black- eTite. P.ooted : in middle-class, predominantly white neighborhoods, 
: ' educated at predominantly White high schools, and rewarded for 
deracializing themselves at the university, this corps of Black college 
graduates could be expected to feel little responsibility for the Black 
underclass, widening the significant gap that already exists. 

Attrition statistics for Blacks vary significantly among the seven 
universities from the alarmingly high rates at Midwest Private and Midwest 
Public Universities to the negligible drop-out rate among the highly 

Ji V ; - ' >Vqu al^l 1; 1 e<l v Bl ack students at East Pri vate Uni versi ty*; However, at ^11 seven 

te i: .-' >■ -"^Tjuitti.V'B** j^"!. jB^> ; -^HiBj?-M n deir-i "yl ■ n gv'c ^ti ses^vof ;-. B 1 : 'a'c k" attri tl on appear to be rooted 
in the i5S?r quality of Black life on campus. Black students perceive 
themselves in a hostl le env1rofirient--a view shared by the vast majority of 

^ r ; ; ^ Blac recognized by almost ^Wb-thirds: 

of ;the white respondents. Black students must attempt to deal with 
1 bnel ihess : and al i en&ibh as we] t as hos t i 11 ty from whi te prof essor^ and 
students at the same time they are trying to adjust to a largely foreign 

} academic milieu. 



Meanwhile, universities .send conflicting signals that further hamper 
Hst^ social 
> ■ ;pre 1 |s^ 
j§; ■ assistance : get the^ 

p; ..deserve ,>td '-'be , ,at /the' pre^aninaritly, white /university ; 1 •* The badge of 
inferiority is then of the 

'-.;> . highest 'academic, ablllty and those with no financial need. , At the same 
n > time, the universities signal Black students to. downplay their racial 
\ identity, frowning on Black societies, Black dormitories, Black dining 

hall tables, a sense of Black Self . 

' v'-„'-. *• . : ' ) v. ,■/.■' 'V^v' 1 - •. • »...,-■ ■' ■ ■, v. 

I Black ^ti(denti» put pressures, on] each other in similarly conflicting Ways. 

/ On the one hand they support university divestiture, Black studies, Black 
societies; and dating only other Blacks. On the other hand, they want to 
i . . integrate,- to avoid being " st igmati zed" as Black, to deemphaslze race, and 

f ^.^tb-in^^t^si^ ■ ' ■■■■ - ■'. ; . Sr.:.::.':--: 



Universities offer few support systems to help Black students cope with the 
whirlwind of confusing racial, cultural and academic adjustments. There is 
a scarcity of Black role models, inadequate financial aid, and an almost 
total absence of trained Black counselors on all of the campuses 
investigated. The universities, while acknowledging the pressures faced 
by Black students, do not recognize the need for Black counseling 
personnel. 

In addition, Black students have ambivalent feelings toward Black faculty 
and administrators. While they cry out for greater numbers of Black role 
models, they feel that most of the Black faculty/administrators presently 
on campus do not care about them or cannot communicate with them. 

Black faculty, on the other hand, share the students' perceptions of the 
problems, and solutions. More important, they show far greater 
understanding . of the students' needs than do white faculty and 
administrators. Nevertheless, these Black professionals have failed to 
develop mechanisms that would increase interaction, strengthen their 
relationships with Black students, and enable them to help the students 
with their problems. 

In short, while poor academic preparation appears to be the main barrier to 
access to higher education at the seven predominantly white universities 
studied, the factors described above constitute the major barrier to 
retention! 

Substantial changes in university policies and programs are needed if Black 
students are to gain increased access to predominantly white institutions 
and enjoy opportunities for academic success. Admissions and recruitment 
efforts should continue to include Black students from inner-city schools. 
Programs of special financial and academic assistance should be expanded, 
along with efforts to provide orientation and counseling facilities and 
more Black role models for students. Universities also need to raise the 
consciousness of white faculty and administrators— and, in some cases, 
Black faculty and administrators— to promote more interaction with Black 
students. Only then will there be a realistic prospect of. increased 
admission s retention and graduation from college for America's Black 
youth. 
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Related Bibliography on Black Students at Predominantly White Institutions 



In order to illustrate that the findings of this report are an indication 
of the overall situation and not the individual inequities at hand-picked 
institutions, the Committee includes this brief review of other relevant 
literature on the subject. Since the problems encountered by Black 
students on white campuses remain a major stumbling block to parity in 
success and graduation rates, the need for Federal assistance in the 
resolution of these issues has not abated. The Committee regrets that time 
and budgetary constraints prevented an in-depth analysis to demonstrate 
the continuity of these problems but encourages other investigators to 
-*probe this topic in greater detail. 3/ 



Boyd, William M. , "Black Undergraduates Succeed in White Colleges." 
Reprinted from the Educational Record . Vol.. 58, No. 3, 1977. 

Data .presented in this article are based on a survey which was conducted in 
1973 and again In 1975 by an alumni group of A Better Chance (ABC), an 
organization founded in 1963 whose "primary purpose 1s to help talented 
minority group students attend those (predominantly white institutions) 
and succeed at highly selective colleges." The purpose of the survey was 
to refute the myth that Black students are only able to attend "top 
schools" because of special admissions policies. The author draws the 
following conclusions based on the two surveys: (a) Black students make a 
successful academic adjustment at white colleges; (b) they retained a 
strong Interest in graduate education, and (c) students felt confident 
about their academic preparation. Former ABC students were found to have 
better preparation which, according to the author, points out the need for 
more Black students to attend independent secondary schools and equivalent 
public high schools. 



Centra, John A., "Black Students at Predominantly White Colleges: A 
Research Description." S ociology of Education , Vol. 43, Summer 1970, pp. 
325-339. ... • 

A comparison of the background characteristics, activities, goals and 
perceptions of Black students at predominantly white colleges with those 
exhibited by their white counterparts. Data presented in the article are 
based on the . results of the "Questionnaire on Student and College 
Characteristics" (QSCC) that was administered to 249 Black students at 83 
traditionally white institutions In 1968. A comparison group of 249 white' 
students' was selected from the same 83 Institutions. White students were 
matched with Black respondents on the basis of. sex and major field of 
study. As expected, the results revealed that there were large differences 
in soeioeconomlc background between Black and white students and that white 

students; were heavily Involved in organized campus-based acti while 
Black- students were .1 nvol v ed W1 th act 1 vi ti es aimed at 1mpr ov1 hg the larger 
society 1n general and those aimed at improving the status of Blacks in 
particular. , The author also found that more Black students than whites 



planned to attend graduate or professional school. An analysis of the data 
also showed more similarities than differences in the Black and white 
students 1 perceptions of the college environment. It should be noted that 
despite the similarities in the responses to questions (on general features 
of the college rules & regulations, curriculum flexibility, political 
activism, etc.) they viewed the racial environment quite differently. 
These differences pointed toward the existence of a dual environment. 



Dawlcins, Marion P., "Enhancing the Meaningful ness of the College 
Experience for Black Students on a Predominantly White campus/ 1 The 
Maryland Association for Higher Education Journal , 1978, pp. 10-19. 

A discussion of Black students' perceptions relative to faculty-student 
relations, academic advisement, support of administrators, student 
interracial encounters, and social participation at the University of 
Maryland at College Park (1977). The author argues that only through an 
awareness of Black students' oerceptions of the existing college 
environment can college administrators et. al« make sincere efforts to 
enhance their (Black students') experience at predominantly white 
institutions and to improve their chances for successful college 
completion. Although the results of^this study are based on data gathered 
from only 81 returned questionnaires, the findings underscore similar 
academic and non-academic (e.g. feeling of being objects of prejudice; 
inappropriate advice from academic advisors; limited participation in 
social activities) adjustment problems experienced by Black students 
attending other predominantly white institutions. 



Jones, Larry G., B lack Students Enrolled in White Colleges and 
Universities: Their"" Attitudes and Perception s. Atlanta, Georgia, 
Southern Regional Education Board, 1979. 

The purpose of this study was to gather the opinions, attitudes, and 
perceptions of Black students regarding campus activities and 
institutional programs at predominantly white institutions in southern 
States. The author's intent is to provide £ome baseline data which could 
be utilized by college adninistrators in formulating policies and programs 
aimed at retaining. Black students currently attending predominantly white 
institutions and recruiting others. Nineteen (19) institutions 
participated in the study. A total of 7,861 questionnaires were 
distributed and 2,564 were completed. The major finding of the study is 
that "Black students choose, enroll ?n, and remain at predominantly white 
institutions because they are convinced that the educational benefits 
derived from the experience are worth any extra effort, struggle, or 
consideration necessary," It is the responsibility of the institution to 
institute~pw)grams ainried at addressing the concerns voiced by its Black 
s tu dent _popu lat i o n. a The juthor cone 1 udes^ that Black students _ on 
predominantly white jampuses should be given every opportunity to 
participate in campus activities and programs and that the administration 
should solicit their help in the recruitment of minority faculty and 
students. * 
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Lyons, James E., "The Adjustment of Black Students to Predominantly White 
Campuses." Journal of Negro Education , Vol.. 42, Fall 1973, pp. 462-466. 

In an attempt to ascsrtain what Black students are doing to survive on the 
predominantly white campus, the researcher conducted a survey of colleges 
and. universities in the Northwest, South, Midwest, and the West. A 
questionnaire was sent to undergraduate students,, vice presidents, and 
provosts of 140 colleges and universities during the summer of 1969. The 
results of the survey indicated that the Black students felt a real need 
for the creation of a Black student organization. This organization was 
viewed as the vehicle for expressing the political, cultural and social 
concerns of Black students. Black students were found to be actively 
involved' in the recruitment of Black faculty and staff and currmilar 
activities. In addition to demanding more Black faculty and staff, the 
Black students expressed a desire for a Black or Afro-American Studies 
Program, new admissions procedures, and increased sensitivity on the part 
of the administration. 



Lytle, David, "Harvard Study Shows Race Problems Still Exist." Higher 
Education Daily , Vol. 8, No. 96, May 15, 1980, pp. 3-4. 

A summary of the comprehensive race relations report written by a multi- 
racial group of students and faculty of Harvard University.. This report is 
based on a survey which was conducted among the 6,000 students attending 
Harvard-RadcTiffe College. The author highlights Black and white 
students' opinions about the academic ability of minority students, 
Harvard's admissions policy, and the overall treatment of Blacks and other 
minorities on the two campuses. According to the report, "admission 
policies favoring minorities foster doubt about their academic ability and 
represent a particularly serious problem in race relations because they 
challenge the right of minorities to be at Harvard." The status of race 
relations at Harvard is said to be a "checkered pattern", characterized by 
both interaction between Blacks and whites and "pockets of racial 
separatism". The study recommends . that Harvard be "more forthright in 
expressing support for minority students, that more curricular on race 
relations be developed, that greater use be made of student tutors and 
proctors in improving race relations and that high priority be given to 
affirmative action plans to increase minority faculty members." 



Lytle, David, "Harvard Should Establish Minority Center, Advises Panel." 
Equal Opportunity in Higher Education , Vol. 7, No. 3, February 9, 1981, p. 7. 

A review of a report submitted by the student-faculty committee which was 
formed In response to student demands for a Third World center. After 
studying Third -World cen£ers established by several other 
universities/colleges, the ;c()mm-1ttee rejected the idea of setting up such a 
center at ^Harvard. tearing that the center mi ght result in the "further 
separ at ion of the races at H aryard ." The committee recommended that the 
school establish a foundation to sponsor intercultural and social events 
for all students. « 



Peterson, Marvin *W., et.'al. Black Students on White Campuses: The 
Impacts of Increased Black Enrollments . Ann Arbor , Mi chi gan , Survey 
Research Center, Institute for Social Research, The University of 
Michigan, 1978. 

A compilation o f articles which address the question of the responsiveness 
of colleges and universities to Black students at thirteen (13) 
institutions (Bowling Green State University, Ohio; two annonymous 
institutions, "University of the City" and 1 ' "State University"; St^te 
University of New York College at Brockport; CaliTfew'a" State College and 
Clarion State Colle^; parts of the Pennsylvania State College v *5ystem; 
University ,of Missouri, Kansas .City; Metropolitan University; 
Northwestern University, 111 inois; Bradley University, Illinois; Carleton 
College, Minnesota; Lewis University, Illinois; and Macalester College, 
Minnesota). Since the authors' intent is to assess the impact of increased 
Black enrollment on the administration, organisation, faculty, curriculum, 
allocation of resources -and student culture, they do not emphasize Black 
students 1 responses to the institutions they attend. The research survey 
was carried^ out in two stages. Stage I consisted of institutional visits 
and was designed to obtain "information on institutional responses to issues 
concerning administration, faculty, academic and student culture. In 
Stage II, the researchers did an extensive survey of 4 of the 13 campuses. 



The researchers make a sincere effort to place the admissions of 
substantial numbers of Black students to white institutions in 19S8 in its 
proper historical perspective by highlighting the external and internal 
environmental forces which set the stage for their (institutions 1 ) 
responses. Four general patterns of response to Black enrollment at the 
institutions surveyed were identified - adaptive, responsive, reactive, 
and evolutionary. Analysis of the data provided by the 13 institutions 
reveal the decision to recruit significant numbers of Blacks was in most 
instances a voluntary decision. Leadership from the top is identified as 
being important in the successful recruitment of minorities and the 
implementation of programs; designed to benefit Black and other minority 
xStudents. The increased enrollment of Black students on the campuses under 
study was found to have an impact on the administration, programs, faculty, 
etc., although the degree of impact varied from institution to institution. 
The authors conclude their analysis with comments on the future commitment 
and support which can be expected from these institutions and elaborate 
further on a model of institutional response to increased Black enrollment. 



Scott, Patricia Bell, "Two Sides of the Coin: Black Students in White 
Institutions." Journal of NAWDAC (National Association for Women Deans, 
Administrators, and Counselors), undated. 

A trend analysis of articles on Black students at white institutions which 
appeared in the College Student Personnel Abstracts ' (CSPA) from 1965-1976. 
The author formulated six questions which were asked about the 428 research 
articles Which she found dealing with the; topic. Not surprisingly, the 
largest percentage of research during this period emphasized the ;■ '.ctal 
attitudes, academi (^weaknesses, test performance, family backgrounds, and 
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levels of aspirations of Black students, the research efforts of Gibbs 
(1973) and Strikes (1975) are cited as being useful sources because these 
authors provide theoretical models relating to coping mechanisms and 
adaptive patterns of Black students in white colleges. The author argues 
that researchers should stop overemphasizing the so-called handicaps of 
Black students on white campuses and work at strengthening the theoretical 
and research base. 



1 

Willie, Charles, V. and McCord, Arline Sakuma. -Black -Students at White 
Colleges . New York, Praeger Publishers, 1972. 

An indepth discussion of the experiences of Black students on four 
predominantly white college campuses in upstate New York., this study, 
which was conducted during the 1969-70 school year, is quite different from 
others dealing with the .topic because of the different data-collection 
techniques utilized by the researchers. These techniques include: (a) 
interviews with Black students, (b) a survey of Black (and white) students, 
(c) forums conducted by Black students, (d) written documents and records 
concerning campus activities, and (e) interviews with the Black advisors on 
each campus. The. issues of concern to Black students (white racism, social 
life, and political action, housing, Black studies, etc.) are treated in 
separate chapters of the book. The personal experiences (perceptions, 
attitudes, aspirations) of several Black students which are highlighted 
throughout the book enhance the overall effectiveness of the study and lend 
support ..to the assertions made by the researchers. The total Black 
experience at "a white college, is described as a "story of hope, 
frustration, and disillusionment," a "story of acceptance and rejection," 
and a "story of individual and Institutional racism." Further elaboration 
of the policy implications for the study is provided in the summary 
chapter. 
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\[ Appendix A 

Questionnaire Responses 

Perceptions of Problems 

1. Student perceptions (84 respondents) 

-In "response to jthe questionnaire, student perceptions of the. most 
important barriers to admission are as follows: 



(87%) 



A. - Black students have poor secondary school preparation. 

(1) somewhat important - 24 

(2) very important - 49 ': 

B. Cultural/racial identity adjustments. 

(1) somewhat important - 29 

(2) very important, - 41 

C. The university is perceived as a hostile institution. 



(83%) 



(80%) 



(1) somewhat important - 29 

(2) very important - 38 

The university does not actively recruit Black students. 



(1) somewhat important -V 17 

(2) very important - 49 
Inadequate Tinarici al aid. 

(1) somewhat important - 15 

(2) very important - 50 



(79%) 



(77%) 



F. 



The university is perceived by Black students as an institution 
that: traditionally h^as hot welcomed them* 



( 1) somewhat 1 mportant 



' •' 'V--V;v--;-.'-V.:'2 




With regard to barriers to remaining , once admitted, students 
perceived the following: 



A. Feelings of alienation and loneliness. 

(1) somewhat important - 21 

(2) very important - 56 

B. Inadequate financial aid 

. (1) somewhat important - 8 
(2) very important - - 66 

C. Cultural/racial identity adjustments. 



{92%) 



(88*) 



(83*) 



(83%) 



(1) somewhat important - 29 

(2) very Important - 41 

D. Hostile environment. 

(1) somewhat important - 25 

(2) very important - 45 

E. Sexual /social relationships, 
(lj somewhat important - 37 
(2) very important - 22 

The most important remedies suggested by students are: 
A. More Black faculty/admini strati ve models. 



(70*) 



(1) somewhat important 

(2) very important 

B. Improved financial aid. 
(1) somewhat important 
- (2) very important 



12 
67 

8 

66 



(94%) 



(88%) 



C. More direct contact, such as conferences, with professors. 
(1) sanewhat important - 26 



(2) very important 



(86%) 



46 



0. Assistance in securing part-time (during school) and summer jobs. 



V; . : 




.Sv 
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o 

39 



(82%) 



E. 



(81%) 



F. 



G. 



(1) somewhat important 

(2) very important 
Improyea^counseling facilities. 

(1) somewhat important - 27 

(2) very important , 41 
Improved remedi al and tutori al programs. 

(1) somewhat important - , 24 

(2) very important - 43 / 

An organized program of BJack cultural activities, throughout the 
school year. ••■7-— 



(80%) 



(1) somewhat important 

(2) very important 



23 
-44 



(80%) 



H. 



Special pre-col lege programs to compensate for poor secondary 
school preparation. - 



27 



(1) \somewhat Important 

(2) very important 
More syste^t-j c studyi ng by B 1 ack students . 

(1) somewhat important ; ■'. • 

(2 ) very-1 mpbrtant : : 



(75%) 



24 
38 



(74%) 



0 . Greater part i ci pat 1 on in Black campus organizations. 



somewhat Imjsbrtaht 



(2) very important 



24 
38 



K. 



Greater parti ci p££i on 
political activities. 



(74%) 

- 38 : - : 

in the general university social and 




(1) somewhat important - 13 ""*• - 

B. The- university is perceived as a hostile institution. 

( 1) .somewhat. important 13 * • 

V'"''- ■■- '- (85%) 

(?) very Important - 27 • , 

place that has not traditionally 
^. welcomed themi -/-^^^ • , '-" '. 

;C1)^ somewhat Important - 11 v 

(2) very important 28 



D. Adequate financial support is not available. -> . - ^3-- /v 

4 ; (ilj sbmewhat^mporiant - 13 , • .^W* 

i "(2y v i * 

■^7 :, 7;7 7-v'^ » • •' ■• . 

;i>H1 gh MScHobt counsel ors don't encourage Black students to attend 
the university^ - 

(lj somewhat important 14 4 j • 

• .^^£7 ■ ' • ■ . ' v (74%) ' ; • 

(2) "Very important - 21 . . 

Barriers to remaining' at the university; 

A. ; Student ffeetings of alienation and 1^ 

(1) somewhat Important ^ 14 

(2) very Important 31 • 

B. An environment perceived as hostile. 

(1) somewhat Important - 10 

(2) very important - 29 

C. Failure" to use available counseling services'; 

(1) somewhatr important : - 15 

i^ r -./^ , - ' (81%) ; v v'-V 

\ (2) very important v "•• ' 23^ .•v'.,;' 



D.7 llnadequateisew school preparation. 
(1)| solefth^t Import ant £ ; ' ■ - ^ i. • ■ 1 4 - 



<79%) 



■ "A 



(2) very important - 20 

F'v Inadequate financial aid. 

(1) somewhat important - 13 

(2) very important - 23 
Possible remedies: 



(77%) 



A. More Black faculty/administrators, staff models for students. 

(1) somewhat important - 7 ^ 

(iOMJT 

. (2) very important 40 

B. More di rect contact , such as conferences wi th professors . 
(ij someWhat important - 12 , 



(89%) 

it • (2) very important - 30 



C. Improved financial aid. 



• (1) somewhat important - 9 

fe. :- : (85%) 

- (2) very important - 31 

| D. More systematic studying by Bl ack students. 




import ant 



(79%) 



§^>V ,', c \ H> Greater \ participation , 1n "the: general university social and 



il / . my . •? i A*A:.»s?»cwnfvii import 
" r;> • \ (2) 'Ver^important 

te; - ... I- Special pre-college pr« 



14 
21 



(7435) 




programs to compensate for poor secondary 



(70%) 



Perceptions (38 respondents ) 



mmyyyyy ■ ■ 
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my 
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r (1) somewhat Important 
(2) very important 



7 

21 



(74%) 



The above is the only item receiving a combined 70% perception as a 
barrier to admission. - 

Barriers to remaining at the university: 

A. Inadequate secondary school preparation. 

- 13 



Wi' \ ' " '•>* ■■- 
■V * "V.,.\ : y 



( 1 ) somewhat i important 
(?) very important - 18 

Cu 1 tur al /r aci al i dent i ty adjustments . 

(1) ;: somewhat important - 23 

(2) very important - 6 
Feelings:? of al 1 en at ion and 1 onel ines s . 
( 1) 5(OTewhat i mport ant — 16 : 
.X.2jfy<Bry : ^ mportant- /^>\ ■•'y''- ' • ' 12 



(8255) 



(76%) 



(74%) 




^Possible remedies: •. _ 

A. More direct contact, such as conferences with professors. 

(1) somewhat important - 12 

(2) very important -15 

The abbye is the only item receiving a combined 7056 perception as a 
^remedy to the problems of Black students. 
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APPENDIX B 



?; PREVIOUS ADVISORY COMMITTEE MEMBERS 

The National Advisory Committee on Black Higher Education and 81ack Colleges and 
Universities was established 1n December 1976 to examine all approaches-to the 
higher education of Black Americans as *«11 as the historically Black colleges 
and universities and then to make rec6rtmehdat1ons to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare* the Assistant Secretary for Education, and the 
.Commissioner of; Education 1n 12 specific areas. 

Xlthough> the December 1976, the Notice of 

Establishment Was not published in the Federal Register until June 21, 1977, and 

the;; ^1n1^1^1^«b^1ng'^waVv.ft0l'd' :;;in ;^Sttptenber : -"1977i " nine months after it was 
es tabl 1 shed f or, a peri od of two years . 

As required ;b>r 1 1 s > ChartierV tHe niembershl p consists of members knowledgeable 
about the higher 1 education of the historically Black colleges ancE 

uhiversliles^ahd^the economic^ Mucatlonal, societal, and political realities 
in whictf puM i^j^l icySJi made. 



MEMBERSHIP 



Dr/ Elias Blake.^Chalrperson 

President , / 

Clark College , . 

240 Chestnut Street, S,W. 

Atlanta, Gecr9i a 30314 

Dr. Laura: Bbrnholdt : *J 
. Vice President for. Educatl on 
- The 11 lly: Endowment, I ric. - 
2801 North Meridi an ( Street 
Ina1anapol1s, .Indiana 46208 

Dr. William X. Brown 
Director 

Institute for Higher Educational 

Opbrtunity 
Southern Regional Education Board 
130 6th Street; N.W. 
Atl anta, Georgia 30313 

Dr. Nolen M. Ellison 
District Chancellor 
Cuyahoga Community Col lege ' 
Cleveland, Ohio 44115 

Dr. Luther H. Foster 
President 

Tuskegee Institute 

Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 36088 

■ ; : ■' 6,.' : ; .o>. 

Dr. Andrew Goodrich 

Director, Educational Assistance 

Program : 
Box 4383 - Room 1234 SEO 
University ipf Illinois 

at Chicago Circle 
Chicago, Illinois 160680 

Dr. Bertha G. Hoi 11 day 
Assistant Professor 
George Peabody College 

of Vanderbilt University 
Campus Box 319 
Nashville, Tennessee 37203 

(One Vacancy) 



Dr. Charles A. Lyons 
Chancellor 

Fayettevllle State University 
Fayettevl lie, North Carolina 28301 . 

Dr. Paul W. Murrill . 
Chancellor ■ 

Louisiana State University 

at Baton Rouge 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70803 

Dr. Henry Ponder 

President 

Benedict College 

Columbia, South Carolina 29204 

Dr. Gloria Scott . . , . 
Vice President 
Clark College 

240 Chestnut Street, -S.U. J 
Atlanta, Georgia 30314 

Dr. Herman B. Smith, Jr.) 
Chancellor 

The University of Arkansas 

at P1ne Bluff 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 71601 

Mrs. Cecile M. Springer* 

Director, Contributions & CommunltyAf fairs 

Westlnghouse Electr^ Corporation 

Westlnghouse Building 

Gateway Center 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15222 

Dr. Kenneth Tollett 
Director 

Institute for the Study of 

Educational Policy 
Ha ~d University - Dunbarton Campus 
Washii.jton, D.C. 20008 

Dr. E. T. York* 
Chancellor 

State University System of Florida 
107 West Gaines Street . 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 



*Mrs. Cecil eM. Springer was appointed March 1979. 
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Dr. Ellas Blake, Jr. 
-President . 
: Clark College 
240 'Chestnut Street , S.W. 
'Atlanta, GA 30314 

|D^pf|ur|i Bornhol d t 
Vl^e iPrestdent for Education 
The W 11 Enddviimen t , Inc. 
-2801 North Meridian Street 
:lnd1anapbils ,/ IN 46208 



■#Mri Will iam iK;; CObl en tz 
^Attorne^atrLaw;.^ : • . 
^l<^^bbJ^y'4;S.1'l v I. s and Cobl entz 
> . ,Ba n k : of Airier 1 ca Center, Su 1 te 3100 
" 555 California Street 
^:?&W!f wincl sco , CA ; 941 04 

iDrv Jud 1th Eaton ' 
Prejslcfeht r ■: . 

fli cVark^Copunity College 
^3200;: East ; Cheyenne Avenue 
•••;>rth:tas, "Vegas , NV 89030 

^Df. Luther Foster 

ti 'fuskegee Institute 

Tuskegee Institue , AL 36088 

4':; 'M ' 
llbrf Frederick Sv- Humphri es ; %: 

Tennessee State; University 
3500 Centenn 1 all BouTeva rd > 

trN0372O3 ' • 




?- DrWCharlel5 ; A; Lyons; • 
E:Chanc:eTlor/,:;r ^miM 
h;'> Fayettevll 1 e State Un1 versl ty 
T : Fa vettevill e,.NC 28301 

Dr„ Al bert E. Manley 

President Emeritus/Spel man College 

Howard University 
i Holy Cross Building Room 429 
I? 12935 Upton Street , N.W. V 

Maih'ingtohV^.C; : ; ;'2 0,008; ; 



Dr.. Shirley M. McBay 
Dean for Student Affairs 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
77 Massachusetts Avenue, 7-133 
Cambridge, MA 02139 

Mrs. Dorothy J. -Orr 
Vice President 

Equitable life Assurance Society 
1285 Avenue of the Americas 
Area 22 K 

New York, NY 10019 

Dr. -John A. Peoples, Jr. 
President 

Jackson State University 
Jackson, MS 39217 

v." ' •. r . ' '• ' . . 

Dr. Ma del on D. Stent 
Professor 

City College of the City University 

of New York ' 
138 Convent Avenue 
New York, NY 10031 

Ms. Connie D. Sutton 

Vice President ^or Programs 

American Association of Community 

and Junior Colleges 
One Dupont Circl e 
Suite 410 

Washington, D^C. 20036: 
Dr. Kenneth Toll ett 

Director £ '>. : .V. '■ 

Institute "for the Study of Educational 

Howard University - Dunbarifoh Campus 
Washington, D.C. 20008 O"' 

Dr. Bruce E. Williams . 
Assistant Director - 
The Rockef el 1 er Foundation- 
1133 Avenue of the Americas ; 
New York, NY 10036 ;> 
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^fe^?:; : THE SECRETARY OF EDUCATION 

:>V M WASHINGTON, 0. C 20203 



■' j.'-'V.' 



CHARTER 

NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON BLACK HIGHER EDUCA'i ION 
V AND BLACK COLLEGES MDim?ER3TTirs" ~ 



PURPOSE 



: : The' Secretary Is respbnstM of various higher 

Si^ , educatidoiM statutes as these affect 

% th#^hera1s Jpppulatloii. Administration of these programs involves a 
setting ; : :" : pjf ? vrpij'l or^l t1 e"^ - - '^d':Vah>j.uhder standi ng of Interlocking social , 
■§'■ pol 1 ticalv> and economic complexities affecting black Americans. The 

V^'?^ifet'aritW f ^u1res,i-- the';' - ' advice' 5 - - ; and . . recoipandatiiotrti.: of persons 
y? kopwTedgeMlie o Impact of the mandated programs on the higher 
; '^'edudatibrt^ofi %blac^>AmeriCans 1ri order to f ulf 1 11 his/her 



AUTHORITY 



20 ;USC 1233a. 



this Committee is governed by the provisions of Part D of the General 
Education Provisions Act ( P. L. 90-247 as amended; 20 U.S.C. 1233 et 
seq; V and ; the Federal Advisory Committee Act (P.L. 92-463; 5 U.S.tTT 
^p^endix I) which set forth standards for the formation and use of 
advisory committees. •'•• ; ■ - ,. , 



FUNCTIONS 



tjhe Committee : advises the Secretary of Education, and the Assistant 
Secretary for Postsecondary Education. iThe ,x Committee examines all 



approaches to higher education of black Americans as well as the needs 
of historically black ; colleges? and universities and in particular 
te: : advises ^ areas: 



mm. 



. tolralse substantially the participation of blacks- in all forms 




of productive postsecondary education; 



(2) 1n the development of alternatives sensitive to the 
special needs ildepryiv of black youths; 



.':>;;; 



(3) in the. analysis of and planning for the future role and 




' (4) in the development of a research base to support the de- 

finition of equity, the expansion of existing research, and 
thfr commlssibhing of or iglnaUemplrical, research; 
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(5) >1n ;the* stimulation and encouragement of more scholarship 
and;research by blacks on questions of public policy relating 
to th6 educational needs of blacks and the promotion of these 
:iisUl^ f at|the!F^ State levels; 



■ - . (6 );■ - 1 n ^He^evial u:at16h and rnbhl t.br tng of the Impact of Federal, 
Ktfeiiohal ^ on State efforts 1 n the publ i c and pri vate sectors, 
in Improvlngvtthe status of blacks in higher education; 

i (7) ; 1n the evaTuatl^ and developing 

Federal, /regional, or State policies designed to equalize ; educational 
opportunities >for blacks and Improve access for larger numbers 
; ?: bfl bl ackslih hilher^e^ucatidn;; : ; 

V"-,-' . "if:. '{': ■ '.: , , . -:• ,<.. ■ V: r 

> :(8) 1n the •development of approaches. to the financing of^thitT^ 7 
neediest .students and the Institutions iwlthrthT heaviest concen- 
trations, qm ■ . ' . • '' . 

•"v.- ... ^ - -„ . -, ' ' T *'/ -••'r^X : ..' t' 1 >..''-' , i, ' , . , ■ . .■ ' . % -' ,# . ■ •' ■ •. , .■''•A • 

(9) in the.deyelcipment of means to Increase access, retention,- 
, and^gradijMSn :6f blacks ^ education; ' 

' (10) ;;1n the^deve^topment of alternative w of increasing the 
numbers graduate and profes- 

siorial; degre^ <■ -■■■i--'. 

(11) in recommending a long-range plan for Increasing the 
i: ?<quali:fy^ Amer-K 

cans able to partlcijjate more f ul ly 1ri American society because : 

(12) in the assessment of the resulta implementation of policy 
dec i s 1 ohs and recp^imendat 1 bns . 

STRUCTURE ' K-^/v " . ' ' - 

The Committee consists of fifteen (15) members appointed by the 
Secretary ;f or ^terms^ *n three (3) years, subject to the 

renewal of -the Committee. The Secretary designates one of the fifteen 
(15) members as the Chairperson. Members are persons who are 
knowledgeable about the higher education of blacks, the historically 
bl ack colleges and universities, and/or the economi c, - educati onal, 
societal ^ and pol Itlcal real 1 ties in which public policy 1 s made. At 
least five of the fifteen members of the Committee shall be presidents 
of black colleges and at least one member shall be from the business 
sector. \ 

Management and staf^ are provided by the Program Delegate to 

: this ; Co^ii^e^ by the Assi st ant Secretary for 

Postsecondary Education. \ ? 



BP?? • '■' - • • 



Meetings 



The Ccmiml ttee meets hot less than four; times each year with the advance 

a§ppaV of the Secretary !or or designee 

> • appjav|s ; the agenda for each meet ing. Meetings are open to the publ i c 

except ;as;^ Secretary. Publ ic noti ce 

|Kl^ma^e of al official is present at 

all^ kept, 
'• '.'as required by applicable laws, and Department regulations. 

COMPENSATION ;:;>;/' 

i- MemberSj'Oif; the Committee who are not full -time employees of the Federal 
;1 Gpyernment ;are ? ent i tlecl ito^ receive compensati on at a rate of $100 per 
,; day,' pl,us j per di em and travel expenses i n accordance with Feder al Travel 
Regul atibhs. ■ % : ~ ' v ■ ■■ ■:S : ' • ' - 

, vjV-^r:;' ; , , > : -',; <tVV'>V. : V : , V7-v ' ! -.i- . .-V'ft '• >''. v - '.' .■ ..■ .. •■ . ■ f '\- ' v. 

Estimated total annual cost for operating the Committee, including 
c6m|ensati6n and ;traveT expenses for m consu 1 1 ant services 

\and research, but excluding : staff support is $130,000. Estimated 
persflin^years of staff support is ten at an estimated cost Of $210,000. 

m^P-y^-.-:. ^ Z:--r--y^.:wv:^' : : ^ , v; ;>.,;••.-••,., . .. ■ 

a REPORTS j 

each year 
names 'and 
dates and 
summary cf 
Such 



Management 

Nothing herein shall be interpreted as- precluding intermittent, special 




- the -year;, , ' % • • -\ 4 -\ ' 
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; DURATION . 

: ^ Unl ess renewed by appropr 1 ate act 1 on prior to its expiration, the 

^ji(i$Gr^ Higher Education and Black 

Cblleges and ^ June 30, 1982. 



APPROVED: 



Date 



' Acting Secretary y ;J 



U. 8. QOVBMXH? PJOKT1KO OTflOt 1981-0- 725-489/1135 




40: 50 



till 



